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structing their complex edifices, collecting pro-| with the desire of attacking other queens, anc 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, | Vis lions, waiting on the female, conve ying her|as constantly re pelled, she becomes agitated. 





BY JOHN RICHARDSON, eggs to the nursery, and feeding the young.|and hastily traverses the different groupes © 
caune en caktntien sob ent ee (2 eee dimensions, few in num-| workers, to whom she communicates her di 

ber, and armed with tremendous forceps, are| order. At this moment numbers rush to- 

PHILADELPHIA. the soldiers and sentinels of the formicary. wards the aperture of the hive, and accom- 

rice Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. In the wasp and humble-bee we find similar| panied by the young queen, forsake it to see} 


| 


- : ; __ |characteristics, though less numerous and « n-lanother habitation. After her 
tertaining. But the bee has been most closely |the remaining workers set 


departure, 





another queen at 
| watched; its domestication by man for the pro-|liberty.””. When they have suflicient room, 
BEES. fit of its labours, has brought it more under|and do not go off in swarms, the new queen 

The histories of the ant and the bee are nag, nmi and the invention of glass hives by Mi-|either kills her sisters before they emerge 
nently curious and instructive. ‘These dimi- raldi in 1712, has enabled us to investigate,|from their cells, or afterwards destroys them 
nutive insects are found to be possessed of with great minuteness and success, its in-door | in single combat. In these combats the work- 
habits and faculties which very closely resemble habits. It appears that the hive is divided into fare take no part, but if a stranger of royal de- 
those of reasonable creatures; and their his-|‘hree classes of individuals—females or queens, FE: 
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jare is put into the hive, they immediately 
8 s s. |s | her, cling her, inally ei 
tory is interesting, as affording a’ comparison males or drones, and workers, called neuters. | Surround her, cling to her, and finally eithe 


between the results of reason and instinct. In The queen, distinguished by her superior} suffocate or starve her to death. 

this investigation we cannot fail to remark|size and dignified carriage, her short and feeble| ‘Their attachment to the queen would seem 
the paternal regard of the beneficent Creator,| wings, her long and curved weapon, her higher | t© partake of a romantic hide lity, and even 
in furnishing each class of beings with the |e olour, and the care, attention, and respect of| degree of sentiment. A swarm, upon being 


powers the most useful in their particular posi- her numerous subjects, | is seldom seen by the |deprived of their queen, showed symptoms ¢ 
tion, and the best adapted to their peculiar or-| Apiarian, except in the hive of glass, or at the |the greatest distress, spreading themselves on 
nization. Reason would be useless to the }head of a swarm. With the exception of cer- | the ground in great agitation, and uttering a 
bee, whose wants are limited to the simplest} tain fertile workers, she is the only mother of| plaintive sound. On presenting her to them, 
necessaries of life; while, in the variety which|the hive, and is oviparous. The eggs, pro-| \they quickly gathered together with a joyful 
s so pleasing in the creation, it is endowed|ductive of workers, are Jaid in common cells; hum, and formed one harmonious cluster. She 
with a sagacity and industry which enable it to|those which form drones, in larger cells; while | ¥®S #2" taken from them, and mutilated s 
supply those wants in the manner the most] those from which royal insects are to spring, | jas to be unable to accompany them in their 
ingenial with its peculiar temper. are deposited in apartments of a totally differ- | flight, and the faithful, loving creatures, pre- 
The societies of ants and of bees are form-|ent form and structure. In a few days the) [ferred to remain and die with her, rather than 





ed for almost every ordinary end of human in-| worm, or larva, is produced from the eg: g; it |desert her in her distress. Her attachment to 

titutions: they store up food in well construct-|is fed on. the pollen of flowers, mixed with a ‘them appeared equally strong. ‘Though of- 
ed habitations with the greatest industry ahd little hone *y, called “ bee-bread,”’ and after fered honey several times when separated from 
vresight against the day of scarcity. three or six days, enclosing itself in a cocoon, | them, she constantly refused it, disdaining | fe 


it remains for some time in the state termed| Without the company of her subjects. The 

——* Magni formica laboris pupa or aurelia, and then issuing from its ‘eruel experiment was continued for five days 

Ore trahit quodeunqde potest, atque addit acervo, |woven tomb, it exhibits the lively winged in- ‘and nights, until they all died of famine. The 

Quem struit, haud ignara, ac non ineauta aaa * leaht in ite full developement. The food of the | catas strophe is touching—but we must con- 

‘- royal larva is‘termed** royal jelly,” and isa }demn the barbarity, which, for the gratifica- 

They acknowledge the distinctions of rank pungent, acidulous substance, entirely differ-|tion of curiosity, could subject the imnoce 
and pr wer, and know the value of the subdi-|ent from bee-bread. The fertile workers above| Creatures to such sufferings. 

vision of labour. Among’ the termites. or| alluded to, are supposed to owe their developed Even the dead body of the queen claims the 

white ants, there is, in each society, though loviaries to the accidental use of a small por-| respect and aflection of the workers, who have 

onsisting of thousands of individuals, bit.one|tion of roval jelly, because a wad r’s grub, | prefe rre od ** the inanimate corpse to any living 





rit 


male and one female, who are the parent? of|three days old, fed exclusively on it, be-| queen.’ Six workers were obe erved to sur- 
the race, devoted to pleasure, recei¥ing unask-|comes a queen in all respects. | round a queen seemingly intent in regard, 
ed-for homage, and supplied with food beyond 


The nascent queen finds herself in undis-| who lay on a comb, ap pare ntly dying. ‘They 
Sut these, | turbe d possession of the government, as her} | quivere -d their wings as if to fan her, and ex- 


hike the ir roy: al brothe r of Cc hina, purchase | predec -essor and pare nt, cuide d by unerring | te onde d their stings as if to ke e p off intrude Ts, 
heir pre-eminence with the sacrifice of liberty; instinct, leaves 


or immediately after their election, the work- 
rs Inclose them in ar 


their most extravagant ap »petite. 


the hive at the head of a|On presenting honey, all the bees except the 
swarm, a few days or hours before her birth. | guards, partook of it; but they, absorbed in 
) apartment, with aper- Her very first act is to explore the royal! their mournful duty, dis regarded the proffered 
too small to allow the escape of the| cradles, and inserting her long curved sting, | banquet. On the following day, though life- 
stately king and queen, though yielding easy|to kill every royal pupa. The workers seams ‘38, the queen was still surrounded by her 
ntrance to themselves. ‘The workers are the| times endeavour to prevent the deadly act. guard; and of this faithful band, not one de- 
‘host useful members of the community, con-|"* No sooner,” says Huber, “ does she ap-|serted his post, until death extinguished both 
napa proach, than the bees bite, pull, and harass| his affection and his grief. 


ires 





The laborious ant, not careless to provide her, so that she is forced to remove; but the} The drone differs from the worker in size, 
es future want, gathers from every side royal cells being numerous, scarcely can she} for he is much larger—in industry, for he per- 
ier fr ugal stor 2. 


find a place of rest. Incessantly stimulated| forms no labour—in unfitness for aggression 
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s for he 


carries no sting. Born for| possible that sue puilinah Se eis: Sek we GA akatak: acadiianetiiiniaatiane may be 


j 
é 1} the fact, but we do| 
the sole purpose of rendering the queen proli-| not este m the rectilinear flicht of the insect a 
} arial aT ’ 
fic, and incapable of lal pour, he has no sooner] proof that it is guide ‘d entirely by vision, but 
verformed his sinele task, t] he edi rather conc! s } 
Ms single task, than he 1s doomed] rather conclude that it b a peculiar instinct 
premat ‘ath. ‘Towards|by which its wanderings are directed. We 
July, a ov eard of ex; 
tance ot m Vani 


massacre of them|have | Yeriments made at the dis-|{ 


hive, where every 
at once take the 
pot from whence it had 
pi- ‘That the bee hunters of the west 
tation. Theft are seized by the workers and] avail themselves ¢ f this faculty to discover the 
stung to death. i trea ld bee o f the woods, 
workers are divided into two classes;| haps familiar to most readers. It 


nice, 


violent and ure de 
The unfortunate victims evident- 


the end of neral 
t Lac ni 

, I 

| ive their danger 


es from the 


, for they are never at} bee. on ben rel ed, would 


tiuis time seen re in one place » but d 


h the 


irtins | dire teou »for the 


In and out of the utmost preci been taken. 


is per- 
san hardly 


‘ destined to act as nurses of the youne,| be upposed that the organ of vision in so mi- 

i as collectors of food—the other co-ope-| nute an ins in be so perfect and so power- 
rating partially in the out-door lal . but} fal to di it the distance of miles, the 
c fly engaged in converting honey into wax.|! ranches of a one tree from the immense 
This Jatter class do not labour when it Ip-| mass of foliage which spreads hke an ocean 
peys that wax isin more than usual requ st | Ove r those wilds, without sufficient variety of 
for the construction of combs, but, fed by la-| outline to distinguish one locality from another. 


bourers, the y jiang in clusters indolently in the| The architecture of the bee exe mplifies very 


hive, and each as it becomes charged wit Jc] rly the difference tween reason and in- 

\ i es from the crowd, and proceeds to|stinet. Hach cell, from one age to another, is 

d r its load to the architects who are con- perfectly regular hexagon; and the first ef- 

t) ing the cell | fort of the uthful insect is rs in 
antenn, or feelers of the bee, consist} execution as the work of the 


of a number of tuMular ) having a} Ol the hive. 


wperienced ¢ ide or is 
joints, eac] | 


‘tion, Which vives them every 








being robbed. Regular marauding parties are 
formed in the spring before their food becomes 
abundant, and after their pasture begins to 
grow scanty in the fall; if sufficiently powerful, 
and, after the most furious contests and dread- 
ul carnage, they succeed in killing the queen, 
all resistance unmediately ceases, and the dis- 
heartened inhabitants suffer themselves to be 
robbed with impunity, and frequently help to 
pack up the remains of their provision, unite 
with the enemy, and go home with them. We 
cannot defend such conduct in our little fa- 
vourites, and fear they will never so far exert 
the tiny powers, which 
their admirers allow them, as to introduce an 
effective of correction for 
the prevention and punishment of these forcible 
entries. M. @. 


reasoning some 


police and houses 
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Narrative of Captain Parry's attempt to reach 


the North Pole. 


(Continued from page 266.) 


Notwithstanding these serious impediments, tl 
party still pro eeded, only to encounter fresh obs 


les. 


>in lenect} 
a mile in kk til, 


On the 3d of July 


the average depth of the 


out five 


snow 
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inches; under the snow 


they reached a flue, of ab« 
which was ab 

















‘ ralqgm Va-} While ] : “1 , wa four or five inches deep; “ but,” says capt 
riety of lexur l'hey serve to enable the n-| eee ge eee ee bounds their meswured {e ry, *the moment we approached a hummock, 
. : vit ai ' - y 
» by certain signs and gestures, to Com-| Prom ave t = to. Pera pee pth to which we sunk increased to three feet 
: | m ave to age, om Ze! L i , ’ ‘ Oa a . 
‘ — —— ss 4 : a . more, rendering it difficult at times to obtain si 
miunicate to each other their mutual wants o1 heir snow-white cells, the order’d artists frame, le eg. ye } 2 a ‘ 
| veri By mn of vrat c hh . ’ $ * | ficient footing for one leg, to enable us to extricat 
Giscove Cs. , Cans i % > ot 1i@ asi SiIZC, IN [oTin, sytimetry ti ame. — . ” mm 
re oo . Gee an ones ee oe Ae satis the other. rhis was not all. 
to permit the circulation of air, but to preve | p . } * The pools of fresh water had now also becor 
1 . ' ‘} ] : . » > ‘ . 9 ‘ F ") "Ad . °.3 
th pra sage of the antenna ol the bee, Llub r Pls, Howey r, is true only oi each specie 59 very lari some of them being a quarter of a mile 
divided a hive into two parts, in one of whi {as the cell: of different ecies vary in all re-| length, and, their depth ahove our } knees. ‘Tl 
; : ; mm) ’ r - > were prever 1 taking » sledce a 
was, of course, the queen. As is usual on the|Spects. The litt ss bee of Gauda-| these we were prevented taking the sledges, for 
C4) . 1} f the size and| of wetting all our provisions; but we preferred trans- 
: he ( ne party set abe nlarocing | loul Sup} oney in cells o > size and S 
, . = tie queen, one | arty et about enlargu Si .** . ‘ , eat | porting the boats across them, notwithst: anding the 
c for the products mot others. But when} ape of pipeohs § ¢ re ‘I “3 hang in C US bs severe cold of the snow water, the bottom being 
the : pertures of the crate, all other circum-| ters, almost like a bunch of grapes. In the} harder for the ‘runners’ to slide upon. On this kind 
stances being the same, were such as to per-|OPperations of man.,on the con trary, we per: of road we wer 1 one instance, above two hours in 
I the insertion of the antenna both portions| ceive that ti progress I om ou tes ree of im- proceeding a distance oe hundred yards! p- «i 
ce: : ; eee ee ’ . We imagine the hardships which these enterpris- 
{th i} ided hive eontint tH nur-| provement to another is extremely gradual;]. ae Mie %. eee a es 
) we su \ mtinues ! 1) .| PFOVCINCTI ) I ier t CALI a ' " 
O1 ul divided hive continued quietiy fo pur-}t 3 ling men endured, when we are informed that after 
sue their labour. Lhe amputation of one an-|@Nd With ali Our superiority, HOW man) ys ; emptying their | of the water with which they 
}° | ' “) . lay | haé Pen (ern ret t »| [ 4 } j “tes 
tennie produces no eflect, but if both be cut} "ave elapsed betty construction OF {he} were gen rally filled during the march, and af 
off near the root, the b no loncer p ssesses| comfortless hutand erection of our pre-| wringing their s kings, they felt almost as if 1 y 
1,3 ’ | . oth’ sm } si tae yut ondryv one f to-inerease their efor. 
th® power of euiding itself; it cannot direct its|Sents ’ i ¢ clings—between | had : ae As if to ; cpotiggs By tg 
i : : ares ‘tl “a : ’ nd the finels tunes. the weather became on the 14th of. July 
ono tr erceive j : te- _ ' 7 i? ir rude rl HS. ali C Mine . ; 1 ' ie 
tongue to receive food from its’ companion i anu ; ner ate -.| thick and inclement, with snow, sleet and wind, t 
} ] ° 1 lwrroie ¢ } C c 4) + thn cami “+ 3 « a 
nor take any share in the operations of the; wrought fabrics so cntiat to the Conmnort OF) they were obliged to remain under. cover.—They 
{3 ily. but exiubits a pert ei indi fleren e, and, ClVLdize d Sit had now nothing but loose drift-ice to haul ove 
: < ce mr 9° 79 . * kev could no scer Ss less a fie] .. , 
| 3 near the entrance apparently for the There i curs difference of opinion they coma) tai cern a floe, still 1 a field of ic 
A hats. wel that witl 4 to 1 tn t for tl tewards which they might shape their course, ‘1 
g Ol hight, wen that 1s drawn, it s jamong splarians as to the pes ec ( i} ae . 
tt ; , Vithdrawn, 1 SOON | amc eee ; : new was so much softened by the rain, that it 
leaves th I to return no more. A queen,|iive. Some pret ul uth, some the wi St. almost in possible to get through it. “Lieutenant 
. ' . > ’ qt —- “ aie 1 } , ca ‘ » went c 7 
\ naepy ! ol he r antenna, thou i so pri- and afew agree with Souder in the chor ( Ross and mysell 1ys the narrator, “in periorim 
' ie ' > Me | Nat} T, ~ e - oni: hie = an freanentid heent is 
vileved a being, and the mother of the hive,|the east. Milton says, “ It is not material m] our pioneering cuty, were so Irequently beset in 
; a oe ‘ : . 2. , ; ' ‘sa hat sometim after trying in vain to extricate 
lost all her influence; even the instinct of ma-| what aspect the stock stands, provided the sun| @#t sometimes, after trymg i vain bo exit ee 
: ' I pl 1} si : ; a .s : wt legs, we were ¢ ed to sit quietly down for a short 
_ senppeared: and placer ePside ¢ chines he hive once hn he course ne . . ¢ 
ternity disappeared, and placea pesice i rival | Mines On Ule HIVE OF in the course OF We) sie to rest oursclyes, and then make another at 
} ‘ » 3 . 3 } j o Cas hat en » } — »” Be Pasae will : } 1 
vilarly mutilated, they both lost thei mutual \d iv, for that well peopled hives kept dry, wil tempt; and the men, in dragging the sledges, we: 
animosities, passe] close to each other with|thrive in most situations.”” The apiary ol the] often under the necessity of crawling upon all-fours 
periect In Lift rence, and the workers the wie lebrated Bonner was situated in a garret, in| to Make any | ’ “I a. vein progress 
} cS of ‘ : . : > } : . : eader may judee, when he ts told that on one occa- 
selves paid them no attention. Such facts|the centre of the: city of Glasgow, where it] Te@°°r | $3 
, 1 . . | 1 _ : Slee bi sion. the re two hours in proceeding a distance 
» ’ > iat »* tfann ) ) rtips + > ne. te 2 ey rol “") mnisc » ITY e , 7) 1 
evince that the antenni ol both parties are ne-| flourished for several years, and z rmished him| o¢ not more than one hundred and fifty yards. 
cessary to a recognition; and as we know of| with the means of making many in sting and| «wn, tcrtthetes ding these discouraging difficulties, 
no organ except that of touch, which both valuable observations. the men laboured with great cheerfulness and cox 


at the same} 
time, the greater part of entomologists reg 


wives and receives intelligence 


tual way 


The most effec of a swarm 
is said to be, to throw water over them with a 
pipe Ingh into the air, and after they settle, 
thoroughly wet them with a broom or brush. 
I'rom the rectilinear flight of the bee, and} After becoming acquaimted withso many good 
the blundering course pursued by it on alight-| qualities of the bee, our readers will regret to 
ing, it is inferred that it has eyes, enabling it}/learn that it has one very bad trait of character 
to see well at a distance, but nearly useless in}—it 1s an arrant thief. Neighbouring hives 
the survey of proximate objects. 


hi ving 
ri}: 

irdit 
them as feelers, endowed witha very ae licate | 
faculty of touch. 





will, being anim: 
the more ctetinus 1 
ed as composing th 


r whic ch had t 
* main ice, 


body een Consider 


ward of this, 


smooth unbroken ice, bounded only by the horizon.’” 


—p. 75. 


Rain, fog, drift-ice, hummocks, and ponds of w ater 7 
in the ice, still day after day form the burden not ot 
It is very | have frequently to be removed to prevent their| our author's complaints, for he never utters one, but 


oft 


ited with the hope of soon reaching 


*tothe northward of 
Spitzbergen, and w hich captain Lutwidge, about the 
same meridian,and more the in a degree to the south- 
describes as ‘one continued plain of 
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of his plain manly narrative, in which the obstacles} the commander himself, had been sensibly weakened | out obstruction, and, before the close of not a 


he encountered are indeed minutely described, but} 
not more fully than the subject required, i n order 
that he might show to the public in whose service he 
was engaged, that the failure which ultimately at-| 
tended his efforts, was the inevitable result of circum-| 
stances, which could not be controlled. 

Such, with little variation, was the description of 
the evils which captain Parry and his 


companions 


} 
Pole.| 
re.) 


endured in their fruitless attempt to reach the 

Towards the latter end of July, the weather indeed 
became more agreeable, and the floes larger and 
more practicable than those which they had alre ady | 
traversed. But they found to their reat mortifica- 


tion, thatin addition to the other obsta h re- 
tarded their progress, the ice, impelled by a strong| 
northerly wind, was all drifting to the southward; so 


les W lilt 


h so, that although between noon on the 17th. 
— the morning of the 20th, they had travelled | 
twelve miles in a N. N. W. direction, they found that 


in onsequence of the drift of the ice to the south- 
ward, they had actually advanced less than Jive miles. 
On the 22d they met some large floes, and deemed 


their travelling excellent ; ; they traversed a distance 
about seventeen miles, and concluded, that, al- 
lowing for the drift, they must have made at least 
ten or eleven miles in a N. N. E. direction. What, 
therefore, must have been their disappointment on dis- 
covering that instead of ten or eleven, they had actu- 
ally not made quite four miles to the northward of 


of 





the observation made the day before! At midnight, 
they found themselves in latitude 82° 43’ 32”. 

tween that period and noon on the 26th, they actu-| 
ally travelled between ten and eleven n 


day, they found themselves three miles to the south- 
w ard of the latitude which they had rea the 
They calculated the northerly drift at this time 
to exceed four miles a day: considering, therefore, 
the nature of the ice which they had to traverse, it 
was ‘evident that they were likely to lose during their 
hours of rest almost all that the y could gain during 
their hours of labour. For some days Ca; ptain Parry 
had given up all hope of penetrating beyond the 
eighty-third parallel ; but he now conceived that 
The 
which he thinks it probable he 
45‘, on the 235d. On the 26th, 
‘fore, he resolved on returning, finding it use- 
laws, to employ the men any longer in what he at 
length found to be an utterly impracticable attempt. 
He had, indeed, “ reached a parallel considerably be- 
yond that mentioned in any other well-authenticated 
record ;” but no substantial benefit had been gained 
except the experience, which has shown the futility 
ef Captain Franklin’s original mn, and of 
| the evidence and arguments by which it was sup- 
ported, 
In the course of their return (2d of August), the 


hed on 


even this was more than he could accomplish. 
highest latitude 
reached, was $2° 


82 
shia 
ther 


| 
les due 
north; yet, on taking an observation on the latter 


propositit 
I t 


party met with ** a quantity of snow, tinged, to the 
depth of several inches, with some red colouring 


uiatter, of which a portion was preserved in a bottle 
tor future examination.” 

‘ This circumstance recalled to our mind our 
having frequently before remarked, that the loaded 
sledges, in passing over hard snow, left upon it a 
light rose-coloured tint, which at the time we attrie 
bute ms . an colouring matter being presse sd ont of the 
birch which they were made. ‘To- -day, how- 

we 0 Sater that the runners of the boats, and 
even our Own footsteps, exhibited the same appear- 
ance; and on watching it more narrowly afterwards, 
we found the samee effect to be produced, in a greater 
or less degree, by heavy pressure, on almost all the 

e over which we passed, though a magnifying glass 

. f * 
col ld detect nothing to give it this tinge.”—pp. 109, 

Professor Hooker, 

seem to have 


ever, 


and other learned botanists, 

determined that the red snow here 

mentioned is nothing more than a vegetable “ living 
nd vegetating in snow,” and belonging to the order 
{ & re. ) 

Captain Parry and his companions reached the 
open sea on the 11th of August, after having spent 
‘orty-eight days on the ice; and on the 2iIst they 
had the | good fortune to reach the Hecla in perfect 
safety, though not altogether in the best health, as not 
caly most of the men but the officers a 





so 
o, 


| thor, “ the 


by the exertions which they had made. 


* | cannot conclude,” observes ourenterprising au- | 


account of our proceedings without 


deavouring to do justice to the cheerful alacrity and 


unwearied zeal displayed by my companions, both 
officers and men, in the course of this excursion; and 
if steady perseverance and active exertion on their 
parts could have accomplished our object, success 
would undoubtedly have crowned our labours. | 
must also mention, to the credit of the officers of} 
Woolwich dock-yard, who took so much pains in the 

construction of our boats, that notwithstanding th 


constant and severe trial to which their strength 
had been put—and a more 
be devised—not a timber was sprung, a 
or the smallest injury sus 

indeed, as tight, and as fi LY r service when we reach- 


ed the ship as when they were first r 


severe trial could not well 


plank split, 
ai ned | ry them; 


they were 


CeLVE d on board, 


and in every respect answered the mtended purpose 
admirably.”—pp, 128, 129. 
From the abstract of meteorological observations 


given in the Appendix, it is to be ‘rred that 


tain Parry was peculiarly unfortunate in the time| 


selected by him for undertaking this enterprise ; as it 


would appear, that twenty times as much rain fellin| under such 
the course of this one summer, as during any preced-| gions; and their example wil gro far to keep aliy 
~ | 


ing one he had passed in the polar regions. 
On the 

on her return homeward: she made Shetland on thre 

17th September, and on the 24th, captain Parry left 


which he found lying at Long Ho pe, in the Orkney 
Islands. Hence he travelled to London by land, 
arrived at the admiralty on the 29th. 

We subjoin captain Parry’s concluding observa- 
tions : 

“[ cannot dismiss the subject of this enterpr se, 
without attempting to explain, as far as | am able, 
how it may have happened that the ice over which 
we passed was found to answer so little to the de- 
scription of that observed by the respectable authori- 
ties quoted in a former part of this volume.* It fre- 
quently occurred to us, in the course of our daily 
journeys, that this may, in some degree, have arisen 
from our navigators having generally viewed the ice 
from a considerable height. The only clear and 
commanding view on board a ship is that from the 
crow’s nest; 
concerning the nature of the the north 
Spitsbergen were made from a station several hun- 
dred feet above the sea; and, as it is well known how 
much the most experienced eye may thus be deceiv- 
ed, it is possible enough that the irregularities which 
cost us so much time and labour, may, when viewed | 
in this manner, have entirely escape -d notice, and the 
whole surface have appeared one smooth and level | 
plain. 

“It is, moreover, possible that the broken state in 
which we unexpectedly found the ice may have 
arisen, at least in part, from an unusually wet sea- 
son, preceded, perhaps, by a winter of less than ordi- 
nary severity. 
judging, there being no record, that I am aware of, 
of the temperature of that or any other winter pase-| 
ed in the higher latitudes ; but, on comparing our Me- 
teorological Register with some others, kept during 
the corresponding season, and about the same lati- 
tude,f it does appear that, though no material differ- 
ence is observable in the mean temperature of the 
atmosphere, the quantity of rain which we experi- 
enced is considerably greater than usual; and it is 
well kiown how very rapidly ice is dissolved by a 
fall of rain, At all events, from whatever cause it 
may have arisen, it is certain that, about the meridi- 
an on which we proceeded northward in the boats 
the sea was in a totally 
Phipps experienced, as may be seen from comparing | 
our accounts; his ship being closely near the 
Seven Islands, for several days, about the beginning 
of August; whereas the Hecla, in the beginning of 
June, sailed about in the same neighbourhood with- 


ana 


ice to ol 


beset Ly 





* Introduction. 
t* Particularly that o 


f Mr. Scoresby during the 
month of July, from 


$12 to 1818 inclusive, and cap- 


including ! tain Franklin’s for July and August, 1818.” 


en-| ¢ 


cap-| 


a. W a what sensations do ye heave my 
| 


and Phipps’s most important remarks 


Of the latter we have no means of 


different state from what | 





. 31 . Tall os 
piece of ice could be seen from Little Table Island. 








“T may add, in conclusion, that, before the nfiddle 

Auvust, when we left the ice in our boats, a ship 
might have sailed to the latitude of 82 deg., almost 

thout touching a piece of ice ; and it was the wene- 
ral opinion among us that, by the end of that ith, 
it would probably have be: a no ve ry difficult matter 
to reach the parallel of 835 deg., about the meridian 
of the Seven Islands.”—pp. 146—1 

We not dismiss this volume better than c- 
cording our high sense of the lofty spirit of enterprise 
and perseverance displayed by Captain Parry and 
his companions during this very luous 
The habits of subordination and regularity, a 
ittention to religious duties, which appear to ha 
prevailed throughout the whole of the party em; 
ed.on this occasion, reflect the greatest credit upon 
then Although they failed in their object, 1 l 

ns r them as having a ted to acvanes 
| character of our country, by showing how w | they 

ere prepared to endure hardsh p, and how re ved 
to overcome it, if the elements had not opposed their 
intentions. Exertion in war, if ever that should 
come, Will look like child’s play to men who hav 


circumstances, visited the polar re- 


t of tl 


amongst us the true indomitable spiri 1e old hon- 


28th of August the Mie la got under weigh} est Tar of England. 


ee 


SELECTED FOR THE FRIEN 


Be-| her, and proceeded to Inverness by a revenue-cutter, 4 VIEW OF ATHENS BY THE LIGHT OF 


A WANING 
BY J. D. 


MOON. 
CARLYLE. 


fe glorious names—long honour’d—long caress’*d— 
scenes oft thou, ght on, that at leneth appe 

Dreast 

unfelt but here 


What kindling fervours wake, 


Whence is it, that those names, these seats should 
vield 


A thrilling throb no other scenes e’er gave 


Britain can boast full many a sweeter field, 
Sages as wise, and combatants as brave. 


Some fond remembrance—some connected thougiit 
Hovers around each antiquated ston 

Each scene retraced with ¢ 
And Athens’ youth re 


onscious pleasure fraught, 


all’d, recalls my own. 


While history tel 
The 


ls the deeds that grac’d yb: 
where oft I’ve mark’d 
snows— 

The rising pictu 
[lyssus vanish 


spot tpem m 
hides the fleeting tale— 
s, and Granta flows. 


Again I see life’s renovated spring 
With every opening 
Unnipt by care— 





hour and every smile, 
unbrush’d by sorrow’s wing, 


Again I see that gay, that busy band, 
With whom | wander’d by the willowy stream, 

| Where nature’s truths or history’s page we scann‘d 
And deem’d we reason’d on the v 


| That welcom’d pleasure, when they weleom’d t 


, 


various theme. 


Where are they now? 
waves 
Of care or trouble, anguish, want, or fear— 
Some sunk in death, and mould’ring in their graves, 
Like the once busy throngs that bustled here. 


Some struggling on the 


}* 
| 
| 
| 
} Dim, waning planet! that behind yon hill 
Hast’nest to lose in shades thy glimme ring light, 
| A few short days thy changing orb shall fill, 


Again to sparkle in the locks of night. 


And thou, fall’n city, where barbarians tread, 
Whose sculptur’d arches form the foxes’ den, 
In cirling tune perhaps may’st lift thy head, 


The queen of arts and elegance again. 


But oh! lov’d youths, departed from the day, 
| What time, what change, shall dissipate your 
| gloom : 
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Nor change, nor time, till time has roll’d away, 
Recalls to light the tenants of the tomb. 


Ye’re set in death—and soon this fragile frame, 


[hat weeps your transit, shall your path pursue—| 


Each toil forego—renounce each favourite aim, 
Glide from the fading world, and sink with you. 


Father of spirits! ere that awful hour, 
While life yet lingers, let it feel thy ray, 
Teach it some beams of scatter’d good to pour, 
Some useful light, as it flits on, display! 


i ask no following radiance to appear, 
To mark its track, for praise or fame to see, 

But oh! may hope its last faint glimmering cheer, 
And faith waft on the spark unquench’d to ‘Thee. 


—» 
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HYMN TO THE NORTH STAR. 
BY BRYANT. 


The sad and solemn night 
Has yet her multitude of cheerful fires ; 
The glorious host of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires: 
All through her silent watches, gliding slow, 
Her constellations come,and round the heavens, and} 
go. 


Day, too, hath many a star 
To grace his gorgeous reign, as bright as they: 
Through the blue tields afar, 
Unseen, they follow in his flaming way. 
Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim, 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him. 


And thou dost see them rise, 

Star of the Pole! and thou dost see them set. 
Alone, in thy cold skies, 

Thou keep’st thy old unmoving station yet, 

Nor join’st the dances of that glittering train, 

Nor dipp’st thy virgin orb in the blue western main. 


There, at morn’s rosy birth, 
Chou lookest meekly through the kindling air, 
And eve, that round the earth 
Chases the day, beholds thee watching there ; 
There noontide finds thee, and the hour that calls 
I'he shapes of polar flame to scale heaven’s azure 
walls, 


Alike, beneath thine eye, 
‘The deeds of darkness and of light are done ; 
High towards the star-lit sky 
Towns blaze—the smoke of battle blots the sun— 
The night-storm on a thousand hills is loud— 
And the strong wind of day doth mingle sea and 
cloud, 


On thy unaltering blaze 
The half-wreck’d mariner, his compass lost, 
Fixes his steady gaze, 
And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And they who stray in perilous waste, by night, 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their 
steps right. 


foot- 


And, therefore, bards of old, 
Sages, and hermits of the solemn wood, 
‘ Did in thy beams behold 
A beauteous type of the unchanging good, 
That bright eternal beacon, by whose ray 
I'he voyager of time should shape his heedful way. 


| A Visit to the Ruins of the Tower of Babel and 
the City of Babylon, extracted from Capt. G. 
Keppel’ s Narrative of a Journey from India 
to England, in the year 1824—published in 
Londonin 1827. 


| 
| 


' 


| March 27, 1824.—Early this morning we set out 
to visit the tower of Babel, accompanied by our 
| Tchouss, one of the governor of Hilleh’s janizaries, 
| two servants, and five of our guard, all well armed 
jand mounted. Ata short distance from Hilleh, we 
took in a reinforcement of ten horsemen, furnished us 
by order of the governor. A just idea may be form- 
ed of the state of the country, by our being obliged 
to have a party of twenty armed horsemen to go a 


our arms to attract the cupidity of robbers. 
who, though more numerous than our party, offered 


“Salam Aleikum.” They were probably of the same 
tribe as our guards, otherwise it is not likely we 
should have escaped so well. 

From Herodotus we learn that the tower of Babel, 





lus, was a stadium in length and breadth. This, ac- 
cording to Rich’s computation, which allows five 
hundred feet to the stadium, would give a circum- 
ference of two thousand feet, The temple consisted 
of eight turrets rising in succession one above the 
other, 
dred feet. The ascent was on the outside, and there 
| was a convenient resting-place half way up. This 
| temple was destroyed by Xerxes. Alexander wish- 
led to rebuild it, but died before he commenced the 
undertaking. All that he did was to employ ten 
| thousand soldiers for the space of two months to re- 
move the rubbish. The ruins of the tower of Babel 
are six miles S. W. of Hilleh. At first sight, they 
present the appearance of a hil! with a castle on the 


top; the greater portion is covered with a light sandy | 


| soil, and it is only in ascending that the traveller dis- 
covers he is walking on a vast heap of bricks. This 
} mound, like the Mujillebi, is oblong. The total cir- 
cumference has been found to be two thousand two 
hundred and eighty-six feet, which gives to the ruins 
a much greater extent of base than to the original 
building. 
| siders the quantity that must have been removed by 
the Macedonian soldiers,and how much, in the course 
| of ages, must have been taken by the workmen em- 
ployed in digging for bricks. 
j}mound is irregular: to the west it is one hundred 
}and ninety-eight feet high. On the top is that which 
|looked like a castle in the distance; itis a solid 
|mass of kiln-burnt bricks, thirty-seven feet high, 
and twenty-eight broad. The bricks, which are of 
|an excellent description, are laid in with a fine and 
\scarcely perceptible cement. At regular intervals, 
some bricks are omitted so as to leave square aper- 
|tures through the mass: 


these may possibly have 
| been intended to procure a free current of air, that 
should prevent the admission of damp into the 
brickwork. ‘The summit of the mass is much broken, 
and the fractures are so made as to carry conviction 
that violence has been used to reduce it to this state. 
| Distinct from the pile of bricks just described, and 
| lower down on the north face of the large mound, is 
| another mass exactly similar. Pieces of marble, 
| stones, and broken bricks, lie scattered over the ruin. 
|The most curious of the fragments are several mis- 
|shapen masses of brickwork, quite black, except in a 
| few places where regular layers of kiln-burnt bricks 
| are discernible: these have certainly been subjected 
|to some fierce heat, as they are completely molten— 
a strong presumption that fire was used in the destruc- 
tion of the tower, which, in parts, resembles what 
the scriptures prophesied it should become, “ a burnt 
mountain.” 


Travellers who have visited this spot, have been 





It is not likely that any one, while in a disposition struck with the curious appearance of these frag- 
to injure another, can sincerely believe himself to be! ments, and, having only seen the black surface, have 


an object of Divine mercy. 


And to implore forgive- altogether rejected the idea of their being bricks. In 


ness, in an unforgiving spirit,is a violation of the the denunciation respecting Babylon, fire is particu- 


Divine command, and consequently forbids the hope larly mentioned as an agent against it. To this Jere- 


of a blessing. 


Dillwyn’s Reflections.' be “as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah,” 


miah evidently alludes, when he says that it should 


distance of six miles, though we had nothing except | 
On| 
our road we met a large body of the Desert Arabs, | 


it no molestation, but gave us the usvai salutation of | 


| or (what was doubtless the same) the temple of Be-| 


Rennel supposes the height to be five hun-| 


The surplus is very great, when one con- | 


on which cities, it is said, the “ Lord rained brimstone 
and fire.” Again, “I will kindle a fire in his cities, 
and it shall devour all around about him;” and in 
| another place, * Her high gates shall be burned with 
| fire, and the people shall labour in vain, and the folk 
in the fire, and they shall be weary.” 

Taking into calculation the brick mass, on the top 
|of the large mound, the ruins are two hundred and 
\thirty feet high, which gives nearly half the height 
lof the tower in its perfect state. Rich thought he 
‘could trace four stages, or stories of this building; 
and the united observations of our party induce the 
|same conviction, Wild beasts appeared to be as nu- 
| merous here as at the Mujillebi. Mr, Lamb gave up 
| his examination, from seeing an animal crouched in 
one of the square apertures. I saw another in a simi- 
lar situation, and the large foot-print of a lion was so 
fresh that the beast must have stolen away on our 
approach. From the summit we hada distinct view 
of the vast heaps which constitute all that now re- 
imains of ancient Babylon; a more complete picture 
j of desolation could not well be imagined. The eye 
| wandered over a barren desert, in which the ruins 
| were nearly the only indication that it had ever been 
| inhabited, It was impossible to behold this scene 
}and not be reminded how exactly the predictions of 
|Isaiah and Jeremiah have been fulfilled, even in the 
| appearance Babylon was doomed to present: that 
jshe should “ never be inhabited;” that * the Arabian 
{should not pitch his tent there ;” that she should “ be- 
}come heaps;” that her cities should be * a desolation, 
a dry land, and a wilderness!” 


—p— 
FOR THE FRIEND 
THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


(Continued from page 235.) 


In our own times, and in the United States 
|more especially, there is much reason for an 
observation often reiterated, that in the exer- 
cise of the Christian virtues, in works of love 
and of charity, in vital piety and devotional 
feeling, the gentler sex have often borne a con- 
‘spicuous part, and in many instances are enti 
itled to the pre-eminence. 





Ample evidences 
'may be derived from the sacred records and 
|from other unquestionable sources, that this is 
}a trait by no means peculiar to the present 


The elevation of the| period; and our author, in prosecuting his in- 


quiries, finds occasion to make honourable 
mention of many illustrious females who fa- 
voured the new opinions in Italy during the 
first glimmerings of that light which preceded 
the reformation. 

* ‘The literary historians of Italy (says he 
have dwelt with enthusiasm and pride on such 
of their countrywomen as distinguished them- 
selves by patronising or cultivating literature and 
the fine arts. ‘Their proficiency in sacred letters 
and in the practice of piety, is certainly not less 
to their honour. It has been mentioned by a 
modern historian, that any piety which existed 
in Italy at the close of the fifteenth century, 
was to be found, among the female part of 
the population. A writer who flourished in 
the middle of the following century, and whose 
religion was of a more enlightened kind than 
that which usually prevails in the cloister, gives 
the following account of what he had ob- 
served. ‘In our age we behold the admirable 
spectacle of women (whose sex is more addict- 
ed to vanity than learning) having their minds 
deeply imbued with the knowledge of heaven- 
ly doctrine. In Campania, where I now write, 
the most learned preacher may become more 
learned and holy by a single conversation with 
some women. In my native country of Man- 
tua, too, I found the same thing, and were it 
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not that it would lead me into a digression, | 
could dilate with pleasure on the many proofs 
which I reeeived, to my no small edification, 
of an unction of spirit and fervour of devotion 
in the sister-hood, such as | have rarely met 
with in the most learned men of my profes- 
sion.’ The female friends of the truth in [taly, 
whose names have come down to us, were 
chiefly of the higher ranks, and had not taken 
the veil.’ 

“ The first place is due here to Isabella Man- 
richa of Bresegna, who embraced the reform- 
ed doctrine at Naples under Valdez, and exert- 
ed herself zealously in promoting it. Having 
given proofs of invincible fortitude by resist- 
ing the solicitations and threats of her friends, 
this lady, finding that it behoved her either to 
sacrifice her religion or her native country, re- 
tired into Germany, from which she repaired to} 
Zurich, and finally settled at Chiavenna in the} 
Grisons, where she led a life of poverty and re- 
tirement, with as much cheerfulness as if she 
had never known what it was to enjoy afflu- 
ence and honours.”’ 

** One of the greatest female ornaments of the 
reformed church in Italy was Lavinia della 
Revere, daughter-in-law to the celebrated Ca- 
milla Ursino, than whom I know not a more 
learned, or, what is still higher praise, a more 
pious woman in Italy,’ says Olimpia Morata. 
The epistolary correspondence carried on be- 
tween these two female friends is highly hon- 
We learn from it the inter- 
esting fact, that Lavinia, while she resided at 
the court of Rome, not only kept her con- 
science unspotted, but e mploye “a the influence 
of her father-in-law, which was creat, with the 
pope and catholic princes, in behalf of the 
protestants who fell into the hands of the 
inquisition. From various hints dropped in 
the course of the correspondence, it is evident 
that she felt her situation extremely delicate 
and painful, most probably from the importu- 
nities of her husband, and the ruder attempts 
of her other relations, to 


ourable to both. 


induce her to con- 
form to the established religion; but these 
served only to call forth her patience and mag- 
nanimity. It requires both reflection and sen- 
sibility to form a proper estimate of the trials 
which a distinguished female must endure 
when placed in the circumstances of Lavinia 
della Revere. A cup of cold water, or even 
sent to a prison in the cells 
of the inquisition, a word spoken in behalf of 
the truth, or a modest refusal to be present at 
a superstitious festival, afford, in such cases, a 


a kind message, 


stronger and more unequivocal proof of a devo- 
ted soul, than the most flaming professions, ora 
fortune expended for religious purposes, by 
one who lives in a free country, and is sur- 
rounded by persons who are friendly to the 
gospel. 

Among the friends of the reformed doctrine. 
were two females of the Ursini family, Mad- 
delena, and Cherebina; as also Helena Ran- 
gone of Bentivoglio, who appears to have be- 
longed to the noble family of that name in 
Modena, long distinguished both on the male 
and female side, for the cultivation and patron- 
age of learning. 

Julia Gonzago, duchess Trajetto, and 
countess of Fondi, in the kingdom of Naples, 
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was likewise among the ‘illustrious women, | 
suspected of heretical pravity. ” She was the | 
sister of Luigi Il. conte di Sabeoneta, a noble- 
man celebrated for bis knowledge of letters. 
She is commemorated, by Orlensio Landi, 
among the learned ladies Italy, and her | 
name often occurs in writings of that age. | 
After the death of her husband, 
Colonna, she remained a widow, and exhib- 
ted a pattern of the correctest virtue and piety. 
She was esteemed one of the most beautiful 
women in Italy ; and Brantome relates that So- 
lyman, the ‘Turkish Kmperor, having given 
orders to Hariadan Barbarossa, the commander 
of his fleet, to seize her, a party of Turks land- 
ed during the night and took possession of the 
town of Fondi ; but the duchess, though at the 
risk of her life, eluded their search, and made 
her escape. She was a diseiple of Valdez, 
and continued, after his death, to entertain 
and protect the preachers of the new doctrine, 
on which account she incurred the displea- 
sure of the pope to such a degree, that the 
fact of having corresponded with her by let- 
ters, was made a ground of criminal charge 
against individuals, on trials for heresy. 
Vittoria Colonna, daughter of Fabrizio C« 
lonna, grand constable of Naples, and 
Anne de Montefeltro, daughter of Frederigo 
duke of Urbino, is placed last in this list of 


Vespasiano 





continues to 


jand an entire denial of the divinity, 
| female worthies, because the claims of the pro- 
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THE NEW VOLUME OF HIChS’ SER. 
MONS, 


The antichristian doctrines of Elias Hicks hays 
been so clearly exposed and are now so generally 
understood, that further comment upon them way 


seem almost supererogatory, but when we reflect upon 
the evasive, equivocating policy still pursued by this 


individual, and upon the constant etiorts which are 


yet making by his followers, to mislead the public mind 


with regard to his doctrines, we must be convinced 
that the surest plan to correct error and misappre- 
hension, 1s to show from authentic sources that he 
absurd and antichristian 
With this view we shall proceed brietly to 


propagate 
notions. 
notice a volume of his sermons, published in “th 
4th mo, of the present year. 

The result produced upon our minds by the perusa 
of this book, and the ideas which we have formed of 
its true character, may be very full y expressed ina 
few words. ‘To destroy all faith in Jesus Christ as 
he saviour of the world, to degrade him to the level 
ofa mere man, and totally to lay waste the divine au 
thority of the Holy Scriptures, is the prominent ob- 
ject of nearly every sermon in the book. It is truly 
painful to observe how stale and flimsy 
weak and contradictory argument, bold and irreve- 
rent assertion, are constantly and persevering!y em- 
ployed to take away our reverence of Chris t, the 
blessed Lamb of God, and to reduce him to a level and 


sophistry, 


- }equality in office, character and authority with frail 
. and erring man, 


It isa matter of astonishment tou 
o discover, m discourses professing to be Chris- 
tian sermons, a total rejection of Scripture authority, 
atonement, and 


mediation of Christ, those great fundamental do« 


testants to the honour of her name have been |t™mes which give a name and character to the Chris- 


strongly contested. 
her husband, marquis of 
= scara, in the flower of youth, she dedicated 
her life to sacred studies, and retirement from 
the gay world, without, however, 
herself with the vow. The warmest tribute 


Having been deprived of 
Fernando Davalos, 


of praise was paid to her talents and virtues, | 


by the first writers of the age. © In Tuscan 
song (says one of them) she was inferior only 
to Petrarch: and in her e ‘legiac poems on the 
death of her husband she has beautifully ex- 
pressed her contempt of the world, and the 
ardent breathings of her soul after the bles- 
sedness of heaven.” 
her attachment to the church of Rome, and 
through the influence of Cardinal Pole, who 
is said to have watched over her faith with 


those which are too weak, or too stupid, or unsocial, 


vantage. The seal, he thinks, might be 


vantage of greater size and docility ; 


as well as the horse or ass ; 


highly serviceable-—Christian Observer. 


entangling | 


Although she retained | 


the utmost jealousy, she came under a promise 
which operated as a restraint upon the free 
exercise of her thoughts, yet she had associa- 
ted with the reformers of Naples, and was re- 


or mischievous, for domestication, he enumerates 
others which he thinks might be employed with ad- 
trained for 
fishing just as the dog for the chase ; the tapir, which 
is at present destroyed whenever found, he says, 
would be preferable to the hog for food, with the ad- | 
the alpaca and 
vicugna, would answer both as beasts of burden and 
for their admirable fleece, besides being double the 
size of sheep ; all the solipeda might be domesticated, 
the zebra, in particular,| Page 23. 
with the quagga, and the dauw, he urges, would be | his commandments never can be written upon tables of 


-| tian systen we believe the assertion may be safely 


| made, that the S« riptures are scare ely ever mentioned 


throughout the volume, unaccompanied by a dis 
respectful epithet, or the name of Jesus Christ intro 
duced, without some irreverent remark calculated t 
lessen and degrade his blessed character. If th 
| preacher inadvertently quotes any of those text 
Scripture which plainly set forth his divinity and 
holy offices, he uniformly appends some foolish gloss 
of his own invention to disguise and pervert the ob 
vious meaning of the passage; he seems constantly 
ifraid (and so do most of his followers) to permit 
the sacred volume to speak for itself, free from human 
irtifice and contrivance. 

We have thus briefly represented what appears t 
us to be the atins of the doctrinal part of these dis 
courses, the remainder consists chiefly of such com- 
monplace remarks upon the moral and civil duties 
jof men as may be found in almost any of the didacti 
treatises which have been presented to the world 
during the last thousand years, though expressed in a 
| loose, contradictory ana unimpressive manner, il 
we add to this a few crude speculations, evidently the 
product of ill assorted reading—partial reflection and 
| confused ratiocination, we shall have in brief outline 


ithe contents of this anomalous volume. It is fron 


garded as one of their most distinguished | this vague speculation, and bold assertion, that the 
disciples. | character of novelty and of wonderful spiritual ad- 
| vane ement has been claimed for Elias Hicks, but we 
—_o | belie ve that every sensible mind will perceive his no- 

| velty to be old and his advancement to be retrograde 
M. F. Cuvier, in an essay lately published on the | Prefixed to this volume is a letter from E. Hicks in 


domestication of mammiferous animals, urges, that |reply to one from the stenographer who has taken 
many animals hitherto useless to man, might be ren- | his sermons, giving him permission to publish them 
dered of great service to him. After deducting all |to the world, and acknowledging the authenticity oj 


; those already printed, and which many of his followers 
| have had the hardihood to de ny. Elias’ words are :- 
‘| have read most of the discourses which thou hast 

| published, and Ihave found them in general very 

correct.” So that he fairly accountable fo 
the doctrines which they contain. 

In the extracts which follow, we have selected but 
few of the very objectionable passages with which 
the volume abounds ; indeed nearly the whole would 
have to be quoted to show its unsoundness, weakness 
and absurdity, in a full point of view. 


“ For as I have said, the law of God and 


is now 


stone, nor with pen and ink,—it would be impossible. 
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ee 





ee 


The millions and millions of inhabitants of this earth | 


who are coming upon the stage and passing away, 
are all different, and placed under different circum- 
therefore the law, if written, must have a 

! 


particular! 


|mend to the light in the heart, that he is himself that 
| very light, the true light, according to apostolic testi- 
| 
' 


‘ 






mony, and which enlighteneth every man that cometh 


stances ) 


linto the world; and our blessed Redeemer, in the 

soul that ever existed|very text so often abused by Elias Hicks, expressly 

\cadl speaking of the Comforter, ** J will not leave you 

From this we must infer that the ten command-|comfortless, / will come again ~ “Lo Jam 

ments, which were given on Mount Sinai, and which | with you always, even unto the end of the world;” 
Moses says were written on stone by “ the finger of|and also, “He that is 


ation to every 


upon the earth.” 


unLlo Vol 








with you, shall be in you ;” 


God,” were not the law of God; and that all the |** Where two or three are met together in my name, 
precepts and commandments given forth by our Sa-|there am I in the midst of them. The doctrine of 
viour, and “ written with pen and ink” in the New |the Society of Friends, in regard to the spiritual ap- 


‘Testament, are not the law of God, that there are no | pearance of Christ, is very plain. In the declaration in 


doctrines and commandments binding upon all men | 


I . 
Sewell’s History, published in 1693, we find these ex- 


in general; but that every man must have a sepa- pressions : 
rate law and commandment in all Elias * That in the Word, or Son of God, was life, and 
before this,|the same life was the 


things. 
Hicks has, however,on the page next 





it of men: and that he was 





entirely contradicted himself; for he there quotes as|the true light which enlightens every man coming 
law, Which * every one’? who has experienced re-|into the world; and therefore, that men are to be- 


demption oucht to obey, this 


a law written by pei 


text, which is certainly | li 
i1and ink in the Scriptures, viz. | eve in Christ the Son of 
1; learn to do well; seek judg-| God, as he is the light and life within us; and where- 





Go ‘ome the children 


ve in the leht, that they may be 
of the light. Hereby we 
‘Cease to do ey 





ment; relieve the oppressed ; judge the fatherless ;)in we must ne have sincere r spect, and honour to, 
plead for the widow.” Bs beliefin Christ, as in his own pp vachable and 
On page 26 Elias Ilicks completely equals his own incomprehensible glory and fulness as he is the fountain 
power and mission with that of Christ; the passage |of life and light, and giver Uv funtous: Christ, as 
needs no comment. jin himself, and as in us, beir yt divided.” 
“ For all that books and men can do, be they ever On page 23, as we have already quoted, 
so good and great in themselves, is nothing more |: the law of God, and his commandments, never can 
than I have been endeavouring to do. They can dono | be written upon table 


} s of stone, or with pen and ink.” 
more than to rally you to the standard of light in}]On page 61, he says, “ under that dispensation (the 
your own souls, | nave pone ruts, and here is the | Jewish) the law was clear, fur it rilten on tables 
end of my chain: here is the end of all my power, and lof stone, or wilh pen and ink, so that e 
I cannot go any farther. I cannot help you on your} what the Lord’s will was concerning them.’ 
way, only to recommend you to the right means,|consistency of a 

which is the light in your 1 

must leave you 


Y one kneu 
This is the 
man who says he never speaks at 
own souls, and here | |random, or without ummediate revelation. 


ive the following. “What 
id where is he? Do the profes- 


And that has been the case with all| On pages 64 and 65 we li: 
e ministers that the Lord has sent into the earth,\is the Son of God, a 
‘VEN HIS BELOVED SON. For see, what did he |sors of Christianity 
do? why, he recommended his disciples to this same | : 
hing which Lam now 


think that Jesus, born of the virgin 





Mary, is the onl 
We may well ex- |/e lee of the Fath 
laim, presumptuous, awfully presumptuous folly! [can po NOTHING FOR ANY OF US. 

We will pass over the silly idea that the garden of | 
Eden, which is described in 


son of God, thal can give us a know- 
r? They must be dark indeed. He 


DOING, 


The apostle says we are to look unto Jesus as both 
Scripture as having |“the author and finisher of our “that there 
rivers running round and through it, is not any * lo- liator between God and man. the man 


Klias Hicks says, that “ He can do 
nothing for any of us.” 


faith :”° 
is but one me 
cated spot on earth; and the monstrous notion that | Christ Jesu 


the Almighty is the tree of the knowledge of good 


and evil by which Adam’s sin is made out to be a! 


dhe Page 74. liere we learn, that,in his external 
partaking of God himselfjand go on with other 


quotations, 

On page 54 we find the following. The quota- 
tion is pretty long, but we desire the reader’s par- 
ticular attention to the parts we italicise. “ What 
said the Saviour To tHe Jews, when he told them, 
I would have gathered you but ye would not? It 
did not suit their interest, and passions, and lusts, 
And so itis with us, my friends, and he will hear our 
cry and attend to our sincere desires, if we are honest 
to ourselves and to him. 


J GH l properiy @ savwur 
erternal saviour to the 





ries, and fo t 
stance or wo.” 
Page %1. 


the gospel dispensation.” 





except ut an m- 


The disciples of Christ in 

the memorable prayer recorded in the Acts, desire 
that “ sicens and wonds may be done in the name 
of this holy child Jesus.” 
ithat Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, never 
| was seen by the eyes of inen. 


In page $4, Elias asserts 


For such is the goodness 
. . ‘ ‘ , } rel 

ot Almighty God, that when his children are enve TL Mes 128 end 341, aids anentianios Ghat Bih te 
oped in darkness, he labours with them every day to lGod will i ot - E. Hicks 
raise up here one and there one as witnesses to tes- | a oe es eee PORAFRO OM, ere 
tify to those individuals that the way is in them— says, that this faith er “ give us the victory over our 
thus striving to gather them home. Ax runs ts aca, PTOPCOm Mes, Sue cnedic us ro overcome the world, 
3 Ee i < 59 18 THE VERY work tHat Jesus |' s Jesus overcame the world, or all worldly disposi- 
THAT 1 CAN DO? IT 1S THE VERY WORK THAT JESUS| Ci him: that part which tempted him to seck glory 
Curist nap To Do. His finishing work was to tell d ladies” Wie tad det tel a ask nein iae 
the disciples where to find rue true saviour. He (Oe nae nee fe ee Bet 
told them that it was to be found in them.” positions and propensities forming & part os nae a 

* Moses, the Prophets, Jesus Christ, and all his jture. The Sc agen anys the arece * this world 
apostles and faithful disciples, never did, nor could had no part in ma, ae Be Wee tempted oy the Devil, 
vo any further than to recommend to the light within, |* being : — aes and separate from him; a 
the spirit of God, which Jesus said to his disciples soorae of Holy Writ, ae h E. Hicks denies. 
should teach them all things, and bring all things to | lo show how Elias glosses over plain unequivocal 
their remembrance, whatsoever he had said untothem, |“*ts of Scripture, we 
or all that was necessary for them to know.” |page 141. 

We infer, from the preceding quotation, that Jesus| He uses the text, “I am the way, the truth and the 
Christ was the Jewish saviour only; that the work |light, and no man cometh to the Father, but by me ;” 
that He had to do. was exactly the same as that of) but, afraid that this clear passage of Scripture might 
Elias Hicks, and that he was not the true saviour, | be believed in a scriptural sense, and always anxious 
but could merely tell his disciples where to find the |to take away the honour due to the Son of God, he 
* true saviour;” Elias Hicks is a mere man, and |proceeds with this poor subterfuge : 
a miserable sinner; our blessed Lord is to be recog- 
nized, not only as perfect man according to the flesh, |his obedience, and his acts, that led to the Father ; 
of the seed of Abraham, but as God over all, blessed | therefore it is the same thing that is to lead us all, 
for ever, before whose judgment-seat the proud jand the alone thing that can lead us to the Father. 
preacher of these blasphemies must one day stand,)The way he trod must be our way; not that he trod 
and give an account of the deeds done in his body. |it for us, but to set us an example.” This is a com- 
So far from our dear Lord only having power to recum- 


al 




























“Outward miracles are not a part of 


plete perversion of the whole spirit and meaning of 


the text, and upon such a principle of interpretation 
we might make the sacred or any other authors 
speak what language we pleased. 

This is a fair specimen of the manner in which 
Elias Hicks evades such scriptures as would overthrow 
his false and unsound dogmas—for further specimens 
of this kind we refer to page 166, 7, 8, and 9, the pas- 
sages being too longto quote here. Through the 
whole of these pages, and indeed through much of 
the sermon, he is endeavouring to slur over this 
aration, **no man hath seen God at 
any lume; the only begotten Son which is in the 
bosom of the Father he hath declared him,’—this 
text puzzles Elias very much, and he labours hard to 
show, that “ only” begotten means that which is be- 
gotten in the soul of every man—that is to say, that 
the term only actually means thousdnds and millions. 
In the course of this impotent attempt we find the 
followmg, page 173, “For certainly it could not apply 
to Jesus Christ born of the virgin, because in his out- 
vard manifestation HE NEVER GAVE A KNOWLEDGE OF 
Gop, for it is only THE BEGOTTEN OF Gop THAT CAN 
po it.” What is this but a plain denial, not merely 
that Jesus Christ was the only begotten Son of 
God, but also that he was even a begotten son at 
all? page175. * And whatis the Lamb of God ? It is 
the innocent life and power of God in the soul.” Page 
203 and 4 and 222 we have the worn out story that 
the trees, that Adam was walking amongst in the 
midst of the garden of Eden, were the propensities of 
his mind, that the fig leaves which were sewed to- 
vether were vain excuses, that the skins of beasts 
with which Adam and Eve were clothed was God’s 
spirit, that the tree of knowledge, for eating of which 
our first parents were punished, was the Almighty 
himself, with divers others strange parodies of the 
plain Scripture history. 

Page 226. “Here we are under the notice of the 
Heavenly Father, as he noticed his blessed Son 
Jesus, born of the Virgin Mary, and he notices all his 
rational children in the same good way.” 


important ceé 








We are tired, and we suppose our readers must 
also be by this time of working through such a 
mass of folly, contradiction and downright impiety. 
As we hinted in the commencement of our review, 
we have been able to quote but few of the objection- 
able passages with which this volume abounds, but 
we think that enough has been produced to show 
that Elias Hicks is neither a trae Quaker nor a true 
Christian.—In reading the various sermons of this 
infatuated oldman, we have been amazed that men 
of common sense, even if they had but very little reli- 
gious experience, should be deceived by the stalecom- 
mon place sophistry, the weak and disjointed rea- 
soning, and the absolute folly which characterise a 
large portion of his writings and discourses. We can 
only regard it as another evidence of the weakness of 
human nature and human judgment. Z. 


—g-— 


Some wecks ago we published an account, 
copied from the “ African Repository,” 
of Prince Abduhl Rahahman, who, by one of 
those cruel which the abominable 
traffic in human flesh renders so common in 
Africa, from being the son of a king, and the 
commander of an army, Was transported to 
America and sold into slavery. It appears by 
what follows, which we take from the last 
number of the same Journal, that something 


reverses 


quote the following from) like ‘* tardy justice” has at length been dispen- 
g y! 


sed to this unfortunate ;—that in the winter of 
| his days, andafter forty years of hard servitude 
|in a Christian land, he has been permitted to 
| return to his native soil, and that at the date of 
this account he was at Washington with* his 


wife preparatory to ther embarkation for Li- 


“ Was it his person that was the way? No, it was|beria. [lis children however are still in bonds, 


jand feeling the solicitude of a parent to take 
| them with him, it seems that he 1s about setting 
\out on a pilgrimage eastward for the purpose 
of raising money for their liberation. Per- 
\suaded that this further information respecting 
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a case singularly calculated to engage the | saw the smoke, we heard the guns, we saw th like a white man I saw in my country. Sec 
sympathies of the benevolent, will be gene-| People drop down. | told every one to run until) he comes by; it he opens but one eye, that is 
we reached the op of the hill, e ( vai ‘or each mi V) > came up tine to stop him 
rally acce pte ible to our readers, and with a we 7 t to} he | then t »w ait f cl ian. \ came up, ha o t I 
k ; other until all came there, and we would fight them. | out re cael te Sai ae r, you want to buy some | 
view to awaken attention in antic ipation of | {After I had arrived at the summit, ! could see no| toes He asked what potatoes have you W 





Prince Abduhl’ s expe scted visit to this city, w e| one exce pt my guard. 17 Hox 
have concluded to insert the article entire. ran and fought. would not 
every one to run Who wishe 
who wished to run, fled. 1 said { not run 
African. I got down from my and 
One came behind and shot me in the sh 
came before and pointed hi 
seeing my clothes, (ornamented with gold,) he cried 
out, that ! the King. 
their guns, and 
came to take me, 





rd us, 





and we | 
do. I told 

. | 
Everv one 
for an 
sat down. 
wulder. One 
fun to shoot me, but 





d to do sO, 
I w 


h rse 


From the African Repository. 
ABDUHL RAHAHMAN, 
The unfortunate Moorish Prince. 
Our number for February contained some account 
of this very interesting individual, in a letter from 


a gentleman of Natchez. A few days since we had 
the pleasure of receiving a communication from the 


Lurne d d wh 
When they} 


but they 


Then every 
came and took me 


I had a swor 








same gentleman, by the hand of Prince. The follow-|did not see it. The fi ‘ that came, | ral the potatoes trom my head. ‘Then he sent r 
ing is an extract :— forward and killed. Then one « e behind andj W., to come and see 1 Whi Gov. W. 

“Jt affords me the highest gratification to say, | knocked me down with a gun, and | nted. They| Dr. Cox said, 1 have been to this boy’ , 
that the bearer of this letter is Prince, the Captive{carried me to a pond of water, and dipped me in ;| and they treated me a ndly as my 


Moor, in whose behalf I addressed you in February after I came to myself they bou 


Thev pulle 
 handeed! 












































last. Since the date of my letter, he has been ]off my shoes, and made me vo bat one hundred 
manumitted, and now proceeds to Washington. miles, and led my horse before me. After th y too 
* Prince, ascertaining that he was about to pro-j|me to their own country, tl cept. one week 
ceed to his native country, became deeply solici-|As soon as my people got | my father missec 
tous that his aged wife might accompa y him. I[}]me. He raised a troop, and came after me; and as} 
immediately issued a paper for-subscr ms; andso}soon as the Hebohs knew he was comi the 
great was the respect for this unfortunate man,]carried me into the wilderness, Afler my fathe 
that the sum of two hundred dollars, the price at}came and burnt the country, they carried me to thi 
which his wife was valued by her master, w Mandingo country, on the G i They sold me] 
I believe in twenty-four hours. We are of | directly, with fifty ers, to English ship. 7 
course, to forward her and Prince by the same con-}|took me to t! ( l After that 
veyance, They have children, a d most devoutly | was taken to New Orleans. ‘J { y took me to 
wish they might go with them, & ” | Natchez, a Co r e143 I have live 
* Prince is extremely anxious to obtain an Arabic] with Colonel F. 40 years. Thirty years 1 labour 
Testament. This, | pt sume, you can provide for|hard. The last ten years | have been indulged a} 
him. He leaves this place, sir, { iny ne-|good deal. I have cl i ! and 
dictions. May the kindness of an overruling Pro-|eight grand children I fi id, to think of leaving 
vidence protect him from the dangers of the}my children behind me. 1 desire to go back to 
mighty deep—return him u safety to the land of his ow 1 country again; e~ l of 1 c 
nativity—imake him an instrument of much. goo , it hurts my feelings. If] » my ow 
—imay he be gathered to his father pea . cannot feck happ: "omy dren are left 
We have re peat dly con ( » Prine ce th ope, by God’s assistance, to re r them Since 
his a al in our city; nor | ur « tations have been in Washington, | ve found a good| 
concerning him, in any respect, been disappointed.|many friends. I hope they 1 t t me in other 
i s intellige it, modest, rnd « i . The h he cities as they have treated me im th ity of Wash-| 
has been in slavery forty years, his manners pot ington, and then I shall tmy children. I want to 
mt yp possessing, but dignified. He is now anx to Baltimore, Philad 1, and N. York, and 
y engaged in eking to « i t eans of n I shall return hither again.” 
}’ iasing his children. A lile i myscrmiption has 
bee commenced in this Dis { i is the pur- His Intervien h Dr ( 
| ot Prince to visit ou 1 eit { ee ee, He 
. en ject When w ; Cun , went ash vre in Africa, a t js 
or Frinces family ; to an Ameri- he found the verse! gone. H et out to 
: citizen, (uninter ” e088 S Sed ae eer into my country, Foota Jallo—-our 
‘ st. now this mat ’ oda ot i - people saw him Jran a ; ; fathor. that 
s was hospitab y ents i ! rather for they saw a white man \iv f d the a t 
six months, and in all pro ul t y this means his]; ¢ the white man here, that he Raa 
preserved ; i cannot but . ird this ; They brought Dr. Cox, and my father asked him 
tu © man, as haying pecuhar s upon the as- | whither he was going. He said he knew not where} 
sist nee of our countrymen. At o1 equest, Prince Ito go, that the ship had left him. and 1 t he had a 
i written a concise history of himselfj and we fs vad sore leg. My father inquired what was the mat ‘| 
huve penned a translation of it from his own |i ter with his leg. He said he had wounded it in travel-| 
Phe « wy liberty we have taken, is to correct tl perl i My father told him, he had better » no 
grammatical inaccuracies, Which esulted 1 his bat stay with him. and } oa ‘ 1 f 
luupertect Knowledge of our ianguay, oe to cure his leg. He v soon ts d.—| 
I > - ™ . a I My father told him to st iy a mg as he chose. j 
Abduhl Rhahman's Hi tory. Th ned six months, One day my father asked | 
‘I was born in the city of Tombuc tim, if he wished to go to his own intry. He said | 
father had |} what makes you desire to go bacl 
ll here Hie answered that his 


v \lmam Abrahim. 





I was five years old when }father and mother woul when the vee- 

y father carried me from Tomb ictoo. I lived in |sel returned without him, thi: he might be dead. 
‘Teembo, mostly, until | was twenty-one, and fol- My father to ld him, whenever you wish to go, I w 

lowed the horsemen. I was made Captain when I |s¢ nd a guard to ace ompany you tothe ship. Then 

as twenty-one—after they and |fifteen men were sent with him |! y father fora 


put me to that, 
‘ 





ind that I had a ver 





V 

{ y good head, at twenty-four | guard, and he gave him gold enoug! yay his pas- 
they made me Colonel. At the age of ty sage home. My father told the guard, that if a vessel 
t sent me to fight the Hebohs, because was there to leave the Doctor, but not to go on board 





} 
F 
too \Iv 
ath ad been living in ‘Tombuctoo, but removed }|yes. My father said 
to be King in Teembo, in Foota Jallo. His name —you are treated we 


there was no 
They waited and then 
same vessel in which he came, and in that 
After that I was taken prison- 


stroyed the vessels that came to the coast, and pre-|the ship; and if 
vented our trade. When we fought, I defeated Doctor back. 
But they went back one ht ! into | found the 


therm. idred miles 
the country, and hid themselves in the mountain.— |he took his passage. 


vesse!, to bring the 


some time, 





We could not see them, and did not expect there|er, and sent to Natchez. When I had been there 
was any enemy. When we got there, we dis-jsixteen years, Dr. Cox removed to Natchez, and one | 
mounted and led our horses, until we were half way day I met him in the street. I said toa man who| 


up the mountain. Then they fired upon us. Wejcame with me from Africa, Sambo, that man rides| 
‘ 


he lo i him care 

and knew him, but he know mit I 

where did you come from I said from Col. | 
He said he did not ra you. Then he sai 

came trom ‘Ts I ered, He sai 
iname Abdul ul ! | ( \ thie 
springing from h hor ne el I - 
quired how I came to this country I) he s ; 
dash Gown your pota $ a co { 

I said I could not, but must ta t t 


assembled company made up of 

kindreds, tongues, and people, and the 1 
tant church 1s constituted of the p i] 
those, throuchout the different thmuilies of t 
earth, who fear God and work 1 ( ness 
iso amone Christians. to be included 

term fellow-believers, it is not essential that 
should see eve to eve in things of minor 


damental poimts of the Christian faith. I 
ios : 

in proport lh as reat Vi . Xp I 

gion is attained, these, | e1 

name and outward circumstance, be 

ed the best sense of t word: t 

the same lan: ee, and greet one 

\fellow pilgrims, trave e Zionwal 

; ' oa 

;with this exposition of Curitstiat 

view, that we consider ourselves as ¢ ! 


That there are myst in Fr ation, I 
ardent friends will Phat 
there are subjects connected W 1 1 ( hbristian rel 
rion, which } rst 

| to be explain » be int 

in the present world, t f rs of Jesus a 
low, without a mome itatio But that t 
mysteries and difficulties form any argument aga 
the truth of the gospel, militate in a 

against the ms of t Bible, they fearless] 


; the 
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He rode quickly, an 


le told the Gov., if any money 





he would buy me, and nd m iom The 
morning he ingul ed ho I wn ( uid p I ha t 

jut my master was uny to ! Hy 
ed large sums f t t vere hve 
i uid to master, if you ¢ t r 

Lim Wwe Atter Dr. ¢ x cdiec ( 

reat price for me.” 





As thie 


church triumphant in heaven is t 


portance, provided t ey agree im the creat 


ing to the wishes of the more serious t 
our re by occa I Vv int ie) 
wious essays ind extracts m the writin 
individuals of various Chi lh ¢ I 

1The following article, v h we cop 


the fourth number of Littell’s Re 
gazine, in 
pre 
remark, and must have emanated from a 


shieht de 


our estimation, unites 


ssion with instructiveness and 


in no nnbued 


fe elin cv. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF GODLINESS. 











mind of the 
, present a fresh pro 

divinity of system to which 
and far from weakening their attachment to, and 
shaking their faith in, the doctrines of revelation, 
the very circumstance that there are belonging to it 
a variety of subjects surpassing the finite compre- 
hension of man, carries home to the breast a firm and 


ind they ought, and to the 


they d 


To every 


sincere 
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THE FRIEND. 
a 
solid conviction, that the system itself came from| with sorrow and distress, he poured forth his plain- 
heaven, and that it has God alone for its author. It| tive petitions to his heavenly Father—who, that be- 
s to be observed, that there exists a vast and egsen-) held him in that mournful hour, could have judged, 

al difference between a thing which flatly contra-| that before ay appeared the eternal Son of the 


288 


before witnessed such a sight. Of all the plagues of 
Egypt, 1 now think that of locusts must have been 
the mosthorrible, This pest, which we had previous- 


ly seen before tts like a dense cloud upon the horizon, 
dicts our reason, and a subject, the mysteries and | Most High, the brightness of uncreate od glory—the | bec ame, upon our arrival in contact with it, a serious 
cificulties of which arise from the fact. that it is so| express image of the Almighty’s person? Who, that impediment to our progress. The locusts struck 


beyond t reach of our limited fac ulties as to defy | saw him led by bands of soldiers to the judgment- 


é the faces of our horses and peons with such force, 
ur utmost efforts to reach its lofty and inaccessible | hall, and there insulted, reproached, and buffetted, 
: 


and in such numbers, that they could scare ely grope 
their way along. Every bush was alive with them, 
and in an instant looked dried up and dead, from 
their devastations. Their appearance, three or four 
feet above the ground, resembled corn under the 
action of the wind, when glowing in a meridian sun, 
or the undulating vapour of the mirage, or the pris- 
matic waving of asummer’s sea. Our landlord had 
told us in the morning, that a flight of locusts had 
passed by without visiting him; forgetting that his 
ground afforded nothing for them to settle upon, but 
extremities of rocks, and the prickly pear, and torch thistle; upon 
herefore, it is fair to reason by analogy, that a sys-| pain and torture, he gave up the ghost !—who could] which these giant grasshoppers showed no inclina- 
tem which bears, in several of its prominent features, | have imagine -d him to be the Prince of life—the | tion to impale themselves, not even for a collector of 
so great a similarity to the other works and opera-} Fountain of being—the Creator of all things! Yet,} | natural history. 


eights; while, at the same time, it involves n¢ ab-| could have supposed - the individual arraigned at 
rdity, and dues no violence to the common sense|the bars of Iierod and ¢ > Pilate. was He who ruled 
mankind, And if this rule be applied to those | supreme over the hosts of heaven; whose bidding 
parts of the Christian revelation which are generally | legions of angels would have obeyed; and who, by 

lowed to be dark and obscure, it will be seen that|one single volition of his resistless will, could have 
the mystery which surrounds them arises as much withered the arm of his foes, and laid their boasted 
from the weakness of our own feeble and bounded | prowess in the dust? And when expiring on the ac- 


powers, as from the abstract difficulties of the sub- | cursed tree—when suspended between two malefae- 


at 


jects themselves. It will be seen, likewise, that there | tors, and exclaiming in the anguish of spirit, “ My 
are difficulties very much resembling them to be met|God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me?”— 
with in the works of creation and providence; and,|and when, after enduring the direst 


tions of the Deity, must be the production of the|strange and mysterious as it may appear, this was} What an awful visitation to the country over 
same Almighty power and wisdom which are dis-|really the case. He claimed, amidst all his weak-| which they pass, is the flight of these insects; before 
played in the material world around us, and in the | nesses, his sufferings, his disgrace, the character of | whose baleful influence 

empire of his universal providence. divinity; and he substantiated his claims by many in-|* The full-blown spring through all her foliage 





4s Christians, then, we glory in the mysteries of |contestible-proofs. The same individuals who beheld 
ur holy faith. They impress our minds with a more | him in the depths of his humiliation, were also wit-| Joyless and dead, a wide dejected waste !” 
cep and heartfelt conviction of the truth of the gos- | nesses of those extraordinary exertions of miraculous| A scene,in the morning rich in verdure, and burst- 
pel: they lead us at once to the conclusion, that it is |energy which he put forth, and by which he made | ing into blossoms, is at night a dreary, profitless, hi- 
the gift of an Almighty Being, whose character and | od his pretensions. Though he would not save; deous waste. 
perfections are incomprehensible; and whom, by |himself, he saved others, Though he submitted to} On the next morning not a grecn blade nor a leaf 
searching, no creature can find out. The apostle |poverty himself, he could increase the provisions of| meets the eye, where yesterday nature revelled in 
declares, in the most positive manner, that great is | life to an indefinite extent; yea. create them, if ne- | luxuriance and beauty. Happy is England, which 
the mystery of godliness. It is a matter which ad- |cessary—for he fed five thousand on a few small) this scourge never visits! It cost us full three hours 
We calculated 


mits no doubt; and so far from wishing to conceal jloaves and fishes. Though he would not overrule| to get clear of these marauders. 
must have extended fully twelve miles 


the truth, he ope nly proclaims it to the world, and | | the rage of his enemies for his own safe ty and com-) that they 
glories in the fact. lfort, he could command the stormy w inds, and howl-]| from north to south. We came toa patch of sterile, 
God manifest in the flesh. or the incarnation of jing tempests, and raging billows, and they obeyed | hilly country again; and there we parted from the 
ihe Son of God, is, indeed, a subject that is full of the Almighty mandate. Though he would not de-j insects, who seemed passing to the westward, pre- 
wonder, and which is calculated to overwhelm the | liver himselt out of the hands of his foes, by hurling} ferring the valley. Never had I before seen, and | 
wers of the mind when contemplating it. them to destruction, yet he healed the sick and rais-| hope | shall never again see, such a district of utter 
led the dead. And, to crown the whole, in the mo-| desolation as we passed this day, during which we 
_|ment of his greatest weakness—in the hour of dark-| travelled sixteen leagues. 
| ness, and in the instant of death, he triumphed over 
Who could have thought that the infinite ma- | the strength of the mightiest confede —s which had 
esty of heaven and earth would have stooped so | °° been formed. ‘ He conquered though he fell; 


: ail , = othe hose meaenlle i ; eee 
joey of avon and arth woul! pare Mooped sol snd although, exhausted in the awl confickhe -| TEE ERIBWD, 


shrinks, 








_——_"* Mysterious love! 
(od was made fiesh, and dwelt with man on earth.” Dipyuve 








sit . is > ret he va » imflic . . 
ome sown that He, who was the first and the igned his bre ath, ¥¢ 9 — very act, he mflicted 
. at ad ] , e 7 °¢ a 
t—the Being for whose pl isare all things were | “i i ‘ a adiy blow on th ; power ee SIXTH MONTH, 21, 1828. 
aie. ee for the display of whose glory, unnum- se 1 in the fierce encounter he appeared tofail, in| ——_____ al i 
ee dls reality he achieved the most consummate victory. 
yr son oh aga eee ere ge mg, eT ; as th indiv. Contrary to our expectation, tl 
hould condescend to be born at Bethlehem Who} es! mysterious as it may seem, the same m iVi- | < I < mm. 1e que stion 


could have thought that the infant Jesus, wrappec ,|dual who walked on earth as a man-—who endured | respe cting the tre spass on Friends’ western 
waddling clothes, and laid in a manger, was the _{pain and fatigue, hunger and thirst, reproach and | 1 : led. T) 
A “ ent of Ds 7 f that the miling bat yo din vt scorn, persecution and death, was none other than | yuria groun remains unsettled. ie greater 
n ays ia smiling dave, un Ss j 2 . 
lowly a condition, and surrounded by such mean at. | the Maker of the very species at whose hands he re-| part of the day on the 16th, was occupied 3 
; oe , , g ese i ilies, and suffere ll 8 . . . . . . 
endants, was the same exalted porseneg* as angels ers 2d all ‘these nage ties, and suffered ~ these | the further examination of testimony and in 
vorshia? Who.that beheld the youthful Jesus grow- |° ruelties. He was, in short, the Almighty God, and | 1 2 ; . 
ree i te wears of manhood. becoming eu = t to ithe everlasting Father: he was, in the emphatic lan- the pleadings; after which the judge postponed 
ing u 2 yee rs Of Inannoog, becoming suojec 


: anagce at . tO ? j Tock 99 ° . . : 
the authority of his parents, and assisting, by manu- |&¥E° Of inspiration—“ God manifest in the flesh. his determination to the 2ist: consequently, 








pe ra 

al labour, his reputed father, could have imagined abr ecaerass aero the necessity for deferring our intended nar- 
that this was none other than He who holds the 00 * BT BT ad : ' a ala ee 
eine off aioe empire ; before whom every knee Sisk Ditmas titties Mantis rative re mains the same ; but we again urge 
shall bow ; and, in reference to whom, every tongue | net w je fon peti. weeny upon our friends in the country to suspend 
shall confess that he is Lord to the glory of God the RAVAGES OF LOCUSTS. ‘ 


i : . {their conclusions, and to be on their guard 
Father? Who, that beheld the Man of grief and Frequent references are made in the sacred scrip- 


sorrow travelling through Judea, exposed to hunger,| tures to the destructive ravages of locusts; and the| @gainst erroneous though specious statements, 
and thirst, and fatigue, “could have supposed that he | testimony of the inspired writers on this subject, as} which have been widely spread. ‘The expe- 
was the proprietor of all things, whose were the cat-| well as on every other in which natural history is} ). ae ee : etetaiiauad 
tleon a ool hills, and whose almighty arm sus-| concerned, has ‘nen been confirmed by the narrative chie ney and propriety of Friends — 7 ding 

tained the universe? Who, that heard the slanders|of intelligent and respectable travellers. In the| in the case are susceptible of an exposition so 
which were cast upon his name, the reproaches with | second chapter of the book of the prophet Joel, these | 
which he was assailed, and the sarcasms which were | insects are represented as being employed by God hi 5 aia ! ah aiid. toed ‘ene + 
thrown out against him, could have thought that he | for the punishment of a guilty “people. It is there| tisfy every unprejudicec mind, and we omy 
was still the very Being at whose name ali heaven | said, (ver. 3.) that “ the land is as the garden of Eden | 
adored, and all hell trembled? Who, that viewed before th em, and behind them a desolate wilderness.’ 

him weeping at the grave of Lazarus, and shedding) This oe description is strikingly illustrated by 
the tear of commiseration over the devoted city of) a paneng n Captain Andrew’s “ Journey from Bue- statement. 


clear and undeniable, as could not fail to sa- 


wait the decision of Judge King to come for- 





ward, as before intimated, with an ample 








jerusalem, would have imagined that he was, at the! nos Ay res through the provinces of Cordova, Tucu- 

same moment, that all-glorious Being who can never| man,” &c. recently published. M. Humboldt is undertaking a journey to Stheria, 
repent, and whose eesential happiness cannot be On the 26th of April, 1825, (says that very sensible| for scientific research ; to which object the Emperor 
ruffied and discomposed by the trifling affairs of ) 


writer,) we breakfasted on goat's milk, and started Nicholas has afforded every facility. —Chris. Observer. 
mortals? Who, that beheld the Saviour in the mo-| early in the morning. After | a few leAZUES WET Past, | eee meneame erent ree see 
ment of his weakness, when the agonies of his mind] we got into a fertile country, though now barren; : phe ti 7 y > a oe 

were so great as to cause him to sweat, as it werey thie seeming contradiction is explained by stating, PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE & CO 


great drops of blood ; and when almost overwhelmed] that a flight of locusts had laid it waste. I had never Corner of Fifth and Cherry Strects. 
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